AN  APPRECIATION

eyes, and life had lost its flavor for him until he invented

a scheme for giving them another chance,

AUTHORS of to-day sometimes discuss with one an~
' other what great writer of the past they would like
most to spend, an evening' with if the shades were
willing to ivspoml, and 1 believe (and hope) that the
choice most often falls on Johnson or Charles Lamb.
Lamb was fond of the theater, and I think, of all those
connected with it that I have known, Mr. Prohman is
the one with whom he would most have liked to spend
an evening. Not because of Mr, Prohman's ability,
though he had the biggest brain I have met with on the
stage, but because of his humor and charity and gentle
chivalry and his most romantic mind. One can con-
ceive him as often, sitting at ease, far back in his chair,
cross U'ggtHl, occasionally ringing for another ice, for
he was so partial to sweets that he could never get them
sweet enough, and sometimes he mixed two in the hope
that this would make them sweeter,

1 hear him telling stories of the stage as only he could
tell them, rising now and roaming the floor as he shows
how the lady of the play receives the declaration, and
perhaps forgetting that you are the author of the play
and telling you the whole story of it with superb gesture
and gleaming eyes, Then back again cross-legged to the
chair. What an essay Elia might have made of that
night, none of it about the stories told, all about the
man in the chair, the humorous, gentle, roughly educated,
very fine American gentleman in the chair!
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